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SUGGESTIONS FOR LESSONS AIMING AT 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THOUGHT AND 
IMAGINATION. 

By Miss M. E. Porter. 

No. I. THE SKY. 

When Miss C. Mason asked me to write a short series 
of papers for the Parents' Review , she drew my attention to 
a very suggestive passage in Canon Eyton’s Sermons on 
the Ten Commandments. In his sermon on the Second 
Commandment he says of the imagination, “ It needs 
restraint ; it needs also cultivation. It can never be said too 
strongly that to use your imagination aright you must 
spiritualise it. ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God — they and only they. You must keep its delicate 
fibre untarnished, otherwise you cannot see that which is , the 
real, the divine. There is nothing on which perhaps it is 
more necessary to insist than on this, especially with young 
people. I ancy is free free as air. Who would check fancy 
as long as it runs to innocent dreams of fairies and elves, as 
long as it peoples the world with the bright innocent forms in 
winch childhood delights? Who would weaken the most needed 
esson which grows out of a right use of the imaginative 
faculty, viz., that all that we can see with our eyes is only the 
vei o a higher and more beauteous world beyond sight r Who 

he factT^n real ° f little Children is not sensible of 

dreams T “ T * deeper trUth hidden in their da X 

that is true & i T P hlloso P hies wil1 ever arrive at r But 

imagination °Tb Unn ^ tke peidod of the unself-conscious 

tion^ becomes u ?asses awa y and then the imagina- 

tion becomes self-conscious; instead of giants and fairies 
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true also as regards thn • n the lrna & lnatl °n, and it is 
After speakin? ^ p ^ teught.- 

painting the same law holds good™ TiT * 5 °H - t0 remaik ’ “ In 
mation revels in flaming collars 'and^ UndlSCIpImed ,ma &- 
Httle appreciation of whft . r T * h&S 

it cannot grasp the snirituallr J eautiful and suggestive; 

dislikes some deniR f n- y ° a £ reat Painter because it 
female portraits nr th • hlS piCtUres ’ the complexions of the 
thlse hL nrf attltUd6S ’ and throu ^ h Celling on 

Nothin ' i P , ent SpiritUaIit y rema i ns a sealed book. 

rem " g f depressin g than to listen to the ordinary 

remarks of the average English woman in a picture gallery^ 

no mg te Is such dismal stories of the results of an education 
of pothooks and historical facts and latitudes and longitudes 
than their thin and commonplace comments. There has been 
in such cases no attempt at training the imagination to see 
and to construct the beautiful and the real; it has been left to 
take its chance, and yet how powerful an agent it is ! ” 

I have quoted thus at length from Mr. Eyton’s sermon 
because the following suggestions for lessons are a humble 
attempt to do something in the direction pointed out— the 
training of the imagination. 

I have chosen the Sky as the first subject, and should call 
the attention of a child to the fact that when we are out of 
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doors our eyes are drawn to the earth and the sky, and that 
one feeling we have about the sky is its spaciousness, which 
gives us a sense of freedom in the open air. This great 
space is full of air, an “ ocean of air ” it has been called, in 
which we live and move at the bottom where it floats over 
the earth. This would naturally lead to the advantage which 
birds and insects have over ourselves, in being able to move 
easily in the air, and the contrivances by which man gives 
himself the power of rising into the air, such as balloons 
and flying machines. 

I should then call attention to movements of the air, 
how sometimes it moves so gently that it seems to kiss our 
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foreheads, while at other times it moves so quickly and causes 
great storms, getting the listeners to give me the effects of 
storms which they might have noticed or heard of. Ihen I 
should draw attention to the invisibility of the air which 
surrounds the earth like a veil, telling them that the misty 
appearance when we look at a distant object thiough much 
intervening space, is caused by the tiny particles of moisture 
held in the air, while the air itself remains invisible ; in this 
way, though the sky is full of invisible air, the moisture 
in it causes clouds which can be seen and which give us 
a succession of beautiful forms and colours, presenting us 
with a series of pictures, except when the sky is covered with 
dense fog or a uniform rain cloud. A description of a 
beautiful sky effect would lead children to look out for such 
effects themselves, and they should note down the principal 
shades of colour they observe, while they might imitate the 
form of a cloud they specially admired with Chinese white 
on grey paper ; in the case of warm clouds the white might 
be mixed with a yellow or orange tint, and the grey paper 
should be damped with water before the Chinese white is 
used. I will venture to give here a description of a sunrise 
seen last January. When I woke the sun had not risen, but 
the sky was full of warm, bright light, and on the right and 
left hand of the eastward sky were great masses of piled up 
grey cloud, with a space of sky of a bright orange colour 
between them. While I watched, the edges of those grey 
clouds turned a soft rose colour, the rising sun was shining 
t roug their thin edges, then again, a moment later, the sun 
rose into the space of clear sky, while the great masses of 
piled up cloud on either hand, looked like gates which had 
opened for the sun to rise between them ; there was music 

the «°J f°? ng ’ f ° r a little bird who had also watched 

the day-spring, broke out into a clear bright song 

at different r t0 n ° tice that the forms <> f cloud alter 

clouds are 1 ^ da ^’ tllat aS a S enera l rule piled up 

sunset we mo ^ n °° n and later - while at sunrise and 

lines sometim ^ ° 160 ^ l0ng bars of cloud in horizontal 
lines sometimes crossing the face of the sun. 
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^ncss, only that the tiny particles of moisture 
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muslin and look aUt from a H . * thlng black with thin white 
seen through white gives a 7° U WiU See that black 

shore, I saw a little wav off l ° nce > on a sea- 

blue shrub. On walking upTo Tt t0 b ® dis,inctI y a 

very dark twigs and the<J\ • 1 f ° Und u was a shrub with 

which gave it the effect of a hl^ 7^ encrusted with salt, 
point out that the pTcttel tnTe T™* Y ° U might 

in showery weather when th y are es P eciall y beautiful ; 
about the skv taki;7 ^ F T T masse « of cloud rolling 

lighting up of the c foud " * ^ and ^ 

through them brines , S6S by the sunlight breaking 

colour in Shades 3 E? T'? 

source of life i S ' , 1 wdl glve y° ur children a 

make thl 7 P ^ if ^ thus encourage them to 

lot to ive°f P6n y ° ne ° f thGir piCtUre b ° oks - was my 
* t0 ! 1Ve l° r SOme y ears in a very flat part of England, 
and when I returned from a holiday in Switzerland and 
missed the glonous mountains, I found much consolation in 
watching the shifting panorama of the sky. 

\ou might point out to the children that if they watched 
a small white cloud, high up in the sky, on a warm day, 
t ey would sometimes see it vanish, in which case the water 
vapour had become probably thinner through the increasing 
waimth of the atmosphere, till it became invisible, while a 
cold current of air, passing through a cloud, will condense 
the particles of vapour, and make them fall as drops of rain, 
and that dew is probably formed by the warm moist air 
floating above the ground, which, touching something colder 
than itself, like grass, is deposited on the blades of grass as 
dewdrops. 

You might point out to them that in the Book of Genesis 
we are told that God separated the waters on the earth from 
the waters above the firmament, and that the waters of the 
sky are thus stored in the clouds before they descend as rain 
or snow to fill our rivers and fertilize the earth. 

I should then remind the children that we often speak of 
real things or facts, and that there are two different classes 
of real things ; the things which are noticed by our senses, 
we hear or see them, and that there are other things, also 
real things, which vve cannot touch or see with our bodily 
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is such a thin £ as a mother ’ s 

r yeS ' thev Y can see the kind actions which spring from it, 
!° Ve : ]( L its elf is unseen, but real, and I should tell them 

thtt we of^n want to get a clear idea of invisible truths 
and that one way is by looking at the unseen facts, through 
the things we can see. The text might be quoted from the 
Prophet Malachi, “Unto you that fear My name shall the 
Sun of Righteousness arise, with healing in His wings.” 
First we think of sunrise : how it scatters the darkness ; 
then we think of that great event that came at a later time, 
the birth of Jesus Christ, which brought so much hope and 
joy to those who longed to be delivered from the slavery 
of sin. Thus the prophet taught the people to look for a 
future deliverer, and the words of the aged Simeon might be 
quoted, “A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of 
His people Israel.” In the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
fewish ceremonies are spoken of as “ the figures of the 


true.” 

Then I should put it before them that the sky had been 
talked of, its spaciousness, the movements of the winds 
in its great spaces, the vapours which take glorious forms 
and colours as they float through the air, suggesting what 
thoughts this great changing scene might bring to our minds, 
and I should tell them that to many people, both now and 
in the olden times, it suggested the thought of God, of His 
presence that fills heaven and earth, of His lovingkindness 
to both the evil and the good, referring to such passages 
as that in Jeremiah, “ Can any hide himself in secret places 
that I shall not see him ? Do not I fill heaven and earth, 
saith the Lord. Jer. xxiii. 24. Then we have the words 
in the Book of Psalms, “ Whither shall I go from Thy spirit, 

or whither shall I flee from Thy presence If I take 

the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy 
right hand shall hold me.” Here I may note that the 
expression “ wings of the morning ” may refer, it has been 
Sl Skated, to the light clouds, which dwellers near the 
great sea, viz., the Mediterranean, would see floating over 
it in the early morning. 

It would be easy to get the children to see that we could not 
ge out o the region of the air, that wherever we went we 
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should breathe it tint , - 
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ranches of the trees outside, at any rate we know that Christ 
spoke of the wind, used it as an illustration of the unseen 
power of God’s Holy Spirit ; a power the effects of which can 
be seen while itself remains invisible. “The wind bloweth 
where 'it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
knowest not whence it cometh and whither it goeth, so is 
every one that is born of the spirit.” 

Then, again, the beauty of the sky suggests the idea that 
God loves beauty of form and colour, and presents it thus to 
us because He would fain have us love it too, as Mrs. 
Browning says : — 

“ This poet God is good and glad.” 


Then you might remind them of a still higher beauty, 
spiritual beauty, beauty of character, and that this higher 
endowment in its highest form is holiness without which no 
man can see God, the wedding garment without which we 
cannot sit down at heavenly feasts, the gift we pray for when 
we say “ Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us.” 
And if we train ourselves, in these earthly days, to love 
beauty in all its higher forms, we are fitting ourselves for 
the more glorious visions of the future life : “ Thine eyes 
shall see the King in His beauty” is among those 


“ Promised things which shall be given, 

And sung over up in heaven.” 

Then lastly, the sweet influences of the sky upon the earth, 
the rain, the dew, the cold and heat, would all suggest the 
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lovingkindness of God, and the' children would easily see 
how natural it is to use these gifts of God as figures by which 
we speak of His unseen gifts to heart and soul, as when 
we seek the dew of His blessing. Then again, the Fatherly 
character of these natural gifts bestowed on the evil and 
the good, the just and the unjust, should develope 'in us 
the brotherliness to all men, irrespective of their conduct 
to us, which happily in our day is bringing forth such blessed 
fruit in deeds of mercy. 

Those of us who have been teachers for many years, are 
very thankful to see the increased interest shown by parents 
in the religious instruction of their children, and the recog- 
nition that the foundations of such instruction must be the 
intelligent study of the Word of God. The other day, as 
I stood by Mr. Watts’ picture of the prophet Jonah, in the 
Royal Academy, two ladies stood beside me, one looked at 
her catalogue and exclaimed, “ Jonah ! but what was he in 
such a frenzy about r ” The other replied, she could not help 
her as she knew very little about Scripture. 


CHATS WITH NURSE. 
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V- SYMPTOMS (continued). 

(Extract of Utter fnm UrS; 

AS I cannot return home this week I will „ ■«. . 
suggestions about the beginning of ’ill ? down a fe ™ 

study when you have a quiet hv! ■ nes j es > whlch you can 
over with Jane, 1 1(7 ““ th ™ 

them in time of need. y able to rem ember 


Measles. I will first take measles. These lie latent in th 
system sometimes as long as twenty-one days, although hi 
usual penod ,s fourteen days, so that it is no/safe to consMer 

he house free from infection for twenty-one days after the 
las, child ts better. The most infectious time.Trange m 
say is before the fever appears. In this it is peculiar and 
certainly trying, and it is almost in vain to hope that it 
will not go through the nursery, amongst those who have 
never had it. The earliest symptoms are those of an influenza 
cold, a real streaming cold, and the eyes are watery and red. 
Ihe child is fretful, feverish, and very thirsty, and often 
complains of pains in the limbs. The spots are typical, and 
may be termed crescent-shaped, running one into the o’ther. 
W hen pressed with the finger there is a curious raised 
feeling. The peeling of the body afterwards is of a dusty 
nature, unlike the pieces that come off in scarlet fever, and 
great care is needed during convalescence, however slight the 
attack may have been. 

You remember that last week I was anxious about Nora, 
and you thought she was going to have measles, but, as she 
had no sign of cold except a sore throat, I knew it could not 
be so. I was more afraid of scarlet fever, as we had had a 
case near us. 

Scarlet Fever . — The time of incubation is short, generally 
five days, seven at most. The tongue is typical from the 
thick coating, through which rise red dots, reminding one 
of the seeds of the strawberry. “ Strawberry tongue” is quite 
a recognised term of medicine. The rash first appears at the 
root of neck and upper part of the chest. It consists of a 
number of fine scarlet points, and the skin looks sometimes 



